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LEOPOLD LUDOVICI, 


In our last issue there appeared a group photograph of five 
bygone worthies, together with a short sketch of each of their lives 
‘by Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. Perhaps of these five, the one coneerning 
whom: least is known is Geopold or “ep” Ludovici as he was 
familiarly known among his friends, not because he was less. 
famous than any of his distinguished contemporaries, but because of 
his comparatively early demise. This article is therefore an 
attempt to bring before our readers some incidents in the career of 
‘one who in his day occupied a large place in the life of the com- 
unity, and lived and moved and had hig being in the company of 
such giants as Lorena and Samuel Grenier. 


Lep Ludovici was the eldest son of Johan Hendrik Ludovici 
y his marriage with Sophia Veenekam, daughter of Lieufenant 
Oarl Lodewyk Veenekan -of Macklenburg and Maria Elizabeth 
Weerman, and was born at Matava on 11th April, 1833. He 
married on’ 7th November, 1859, Henrietta Ernst, the daughter of 
Johan Michael Ernst and Maria Blizabeth Ludovici: He had no 
children, but adopted the two daughters of his brother James 
Rudolph Ludovici, both of whom are still living. Lep Gudovici is 
described. in the genealogy of the family compiled by the late 
“Mr. F. H. de Vos as a Proctor, but whether he ever practised 
as such the-writer does not know. He spent the earlier years 
of his life as a Government Surveyor, and has left, a record 
of his experiences which is well worth quoting. “1s was nine 
“years ago”, he says, “that with several others, some of them 
old friends—old as regards the date of our friendship—that 
[joined the Surveyor-General’s Department. Looking back on 
the interval of time since then, what vicissitudes of place and 
fortune have befallen us! The gay rollicking band of young men 
that formed our m3as has been broken up. Some have sunk under 
the “onerous and arduous duties” of the field; and two poor. 
fellows, jolly good souls, as could sing a good song and ‘‘ take sights ”” 
with anybody, have paid their debt to dame nature, and now lie 
quietly under the Churchyard. sod. One whose Milesian fire not 
even the strich discipline of the strictest discipiinarian. could 
smother, finding the limits of his island home too cireumseribed 
for the exercise of that spirit of hare-brained adventure so charac- 
teristic of his father-land, has carried his talents beyond seas for 
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Continental action. Some have left the Department, and have 
found easier if not richer pasture in other branches of 
Her Majesty’s Service; while a fow like myself are still 
holding on to the old love, from sheer love of the wild, 
roving life we have been so long used to lead. It is seldom that 
we old companions of the chain and arrows now meet; but when a 
re-union does take place, what rare fun do we not enjoy! What 
questions ‘are put, what answers given, and, shall I say it, what an 
evening do we not make of it! ‘The reminiscences which we,call 
up of the past serve as a link to bind us to old associations and to 
each other; and the esprit de corps which then animated us is still 
ready and able to carry us through a bout of innocent mischief.” 

There is a good deal more written in the same inimitable style. 
Tt is probable that at this stage of his career Ludovici was still 
unmarried, for he writes with all the abandon -of a bachelor, but 
there is reason to believe that he was contemplating marriage 
if‘the allusion in the article from which the above quotation 
is taken to “sundry epistles and mementoes from the ‘ girls 
we had left behind’” means anything. He gives a graphic des- 
eription ‘of ‘the trials and tribulations of a surveyor in the hilly 
regions of Ceylon, who, he says, has often “to ascend Alpine 
heights, ford mountain torrents rushing down like mad, scramble 
over rocks, or scate precipices.” He seems to have had a bad time 
with the leech, which he describes as “ a pertinacious little reptile” 
. and “a ‘sanguinary little varmint ’ who had often “ sucked at my 
veins and tapped my best blood.” 

Ludovici must have made the acquaintance of Lorenz at some 
time or-other in Matava, and the latter could not have failed to be - 
struck with Ludovici’s high’ literary gifts. When therefore the 
young Benedict reluctantly madé up his mind to exchange the roving 
life of a Surveyor fora more settled existence in town, what. more. 
natural ‘than for Lorenz to offer him an appointment on the staff. 
of the “‘ Examiner ” of which he was the Editor. Ludovici was as, 
much in his element here as he was in the field with his theodo- 
lite, and ‘his virile style of writing contributed not a little to the 
high regard in which the “ Examiner’ was’ held in those’ days: 


Gigantic in stature, he had a heart as tender as a woman’s, and was 
always ready to take up cudgels on behalf of the weak and oppres- 
sed. It happened that about this time he had taken under his 
wing a lad named ‘Donald de Zilva, who is happily with us’ still,” 
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though now ‘in the sere and yellow leaf of life, and to whom we are 
indebted for much. of the information on which this article is 
based. On. one occasion Zilya appears to have overstayed. his 
holidays by a week and on his return to College was given a sound 
caning ‘by the Principal, Mr. J B Cull. Whether this drastic 
teatinent was deserved or not we cannot say, but it stirred the 
indignation of Ladovici to its very depths, and he took the some-' 
what unusual step of applying to the Police Magistrate of Colombo 
for a summons against the Principal for assault. The Magistrate, 
whose name happened to be Penny, took a common-sense view of 
the cage and refused process, probably arguing that the caning the 
lad bad received would do him all the good in the world, and need- 
less to say, the- lad’s subsequent career has more than justified 
the soundness of this view. But Ludovici looked at the matter in 
a different light, and feeling that there had been a failure of 
justice, he went straight to the “ Examiner ” office, and gavé vent 
to his burning indégnation in an editorial which is remarkable for 
its plain speaking and is quoted as a “classic” up to this day. 
Writing under the title ““ Two-penny-half-penny Justice” as a pun 
on the Police Magistrate’s name, Ludovici poured the vials of his 
wrath on the head of this offending official. The Bditorial displays 
Ludovici’s style to such good effect that we make no apology, for 
reproducing it in-eatenso. — 


‘Cheap Justice,” he said,** is no doubt a very desirable thing, and as 
one of the primary factors of good government, cannot be too highly re- 
commended, And yet justice’ may become too cheap, indeed so very cheap 
as to be nasty.- We shall not enter here into the particulars .of the vagaries 
indulged in by raw young Magistrates, who without the restraining fear of 
> an immediate bigher authority to advise and control them, ‘ play such fan- 
tastio tricks before high heaven as make the angels weep’. Our present 
purpose is to draw public attention to the high-handed manner in which 
the Police Magistrate of Colomho disperses his Pennyworth.of justice. We 
had occasion more than once to comment in no favourable terins on the 
doings of this little Radhamanthus, but we certainly had no notion that so 
supreme a combination of pig-headedness and impudence could ever havé 
found its way to the magisterial bench of the metropolis, until it was our 
ttisfortune to present ourselves before Mr. Penay this morning ‘in the 
character of a complainant, We ought to have known, and indeed we did, 
that personally he would not look upon us with what is called a favourable 
eye, but we ‘cared not for his personal likes and dislikes, and we approached 
him in-the full confidence that as a judge, and presumably a gentleman, he 
wolild not belie the estimate of his character we had formed, That ‘we 
were disappointed, however, is not so much a matter of personal regret, for. 
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we are sure of our legal remedy against his arbitrary decision, but as a 
sample of the kind of justice meted out in the generality of the smaller 
courts, and as confirmatory of the numerous complaints which are made 
against the arrogance of bumptious ‘boy magistrates’. It is now time to 
eximine those causes, and whatever offence we may give to the amour 
propre of these ‘gentlemen’, to declare our firm conviction that it is 
all owing to the indiscrimate manner in which young men who manage to 
pass a specified examination are admitted into the Service, 


In the olden times, when the British Raj was but newly established, 
the men who entered the Civil Service were gentlemen born, and they had 
the instincts of gentlemen, and any one comparing the Civil Service lists of 
30 years ago with those of.the present day, cannot fail to be.struck with the 
preponderance of aristocratic names then, and the anything but paucity of 
plebs now. Any green-grocer’s or market gardener’s son, who may happen 
to have been the head butler or steward of an aristocratic establishment for 
a patron, can get a nomination to the Ceylon Civil Service, and if he suc- 
ceeds in passing the Examination, as he generally does with the aid of 
coaches and crammers, he comes out to Ceylon as a writer, and once 
amongst a lot of cringing natives the idea dawns upon him that in the 
midst of such a degenerate race he must bo a demi- god. In their own little 
Courts they are ail in all, and though a cat may look’ata King, let none 
dare to cast a glance of-remonstrance at a Magistrate. This is unfortu- 
nately not the experience of Ceylon alone; it is exactly the same through- 
out India, But whatever may be the case in India, the natives of Ceylon 
are’a tamer and milder race than even the proverbially mild Hindoo, and if 
they do not grow noisy and bluster over their grievances, it is not to be pre- 
sumed they have none, and beit said to the honour of the Supreme Court, 
that august tribunal has never been slow to redress their grievances, or to 
mark its sense of indignation at the high-handed doings of ‘hoy magis- 
trates’ when they come upin appeal, 


On: one occasion Ludoviei by his outspoken utberances incurred 
the wrath of a planter by the name of Oruwel, who, arming himself 
with a riding whip, went to the “Examiner” office to administer 
condign punishment to the offending Kditor, Ludovici and Eddie 
Poulier, the latter a nephew of Lorenz, happened to be in the office 
at the time, and when the planter had made his mission known 
and demanded to see the Editor, Ludovici, rising from his chair, 
and displaying his full proportions, (he was unusually tall and 
none too good looking) informed the planter, in a stentorian voice, 
that he was the gentleman whom he desired to see. The sight of 
Ludovici so terrified the planter that without more ado he turned 
and incontinently fled downstairs, and that was the last seen or 
heard of him. ‘Ludovici was quite conscious of his lack of: good 
looks, and used to tell people that’ he had been dubb< 
Missing Link” by the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 
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Journalism in the time of Ludovici had not reached that state 
of perfection which it has attained at the present day, and so we 
find Ludovici officiating as ““ London Correspondent to the Ceylon 
Fxaminer ” in-addition to his duties as Sub-Wditor. It is said that 
on the arrival of the English Mail, he used to collect the news- 
papers, read them quickly, and then siti down and write what he 
called “ Our London Letter—from our own Correspondent,” One 
evening, owing perhaps to Lorenz having been detained in Court or 

in the Legislative Council, there was no Editorial ready, and the 
Manager came to Ludovici in great perturbation and asked him to 
supply this indispensable article: “Give me a subject for an _ 
editorial” said’ Ludovici, “and [ shall write you one.” The wor- 
ried Manager racked his brains for a subject but could not think 
of anything. “Get mea bottle of brandy for inspiration’ said 
Ludovici, and the bottle was speedily procured. Having taken a 
long “ pull” at the fount of inspiration, Ludovici’s eye caught the 
words Hau de Vie” on the label of the bottle. “Ihave it” he 
cried with great glee, and he immediately sat down and wrote a 
schorching-article on “ The Liquor Traffic,” which gained for him 
high encomiums. His penchant for strong writing however brought 
him ‘within the meshes of the law of libel in connection with a 
defamatory article which he wrote either against Mr. (afterwards 
Sir William) Twynam, Government Agent of Jaffna, or one of the 
Cappers of the “Times of Ceylon” and he was fined Rs. 1,000. 
His friends rallied round him with offers of assistance but lie 
kindly but firmly declined them all. : 

There is a good story told about Ludovici's surveying days 
which is worth repeating. He once bought a condemned horse 
belonging to a cavalry regiment and on his transfer to. Kandy he 
performed the journey on horseback. Being anxious to witness a 
Queen’s Birthday Parade, he mounted his steed and rode down to 
the parade ground. While waiting for the manoeuvres to begin, the 
sound of a bugle roused the dormant martial spirits of his old war 
horse, and to the surprise and amusement of the spectators, this 


~ animal, with lanky Lep Ludovici perched on his back, galloped up 


and took his place with the other horses in the ranks. Observing 
this strangely clad figure, the officer in command shouted out :— 
“ Get out of that and take that horse away,” but Ludovici’s horse- 
manship was not equal to the task, and he was therefore obliged to 
dismount and lead his horse away, amid the laughter of those 
assembled. : 
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Another incident in’ connection’ with Ludovici’s life; as a 
Surveyor has come down to us. He was on one occasion instructed 
ta make a survey in the Caffir village near Puttalam, where Govern- 
ment had given free grarits of land to Caffir pensioners of the Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment. On approaching the village, he observed a large 
concourse of people advancing towards him in. a state of great. 
excitement. Apprehending a tumult, he hastily formed up his gang 
of coolies into a. defensive position, and advanced towards the 
villagers on his-pony, when, to his agreeable surprise, he found that 
whet he had mistaken for an aggressive. mob. was nothing more 
than the entire Lody of villagers who had assembled: to give hima 
rousing reception. Ludovici, who was much relieved at this, was 
earried in triumph to the village on the shoulders of the men, who 
treated him with every mark of deference and respect 


As has already been stated by Mr. RB. G. Anthonisz, Lep 
" Budovici was o self-taught man. He acquired all his learning by 
reading Blackwood’s Magazine, which he did lying full length on 


the floor. He is best known to fame as thé author of a montimental S 
work ‘entitled “ Lapidarium Zeylanicum,” being a eodllection of 


monumental inscriptions in the Dutch Churches and Churchyards 
in Ceylon. The following is a description of the book taken from 
an advertisement which appeared in the “ Ceylon Examiner” of 31st 
October, 1876, of which Ludoviei was now the Hditor:—‘ The work 
will consist of about 400 pages of lithographed plates and will be 
preceded by a chapter on the history of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in Ceylon. The paper, printing, and general get up will be such as 
to render it an ornament to any drawing room table. Asa large 
number of copies has been already bespoken at Batavia, the Cape, 
and in Holland, Ceylon tesidents desirous of possessing copies are 
requested to send in their names for registration. 'The price of the 
work has been ‘fixed at three guineas, and though this may seem 
prohibitive, it is due to the author to state that, if all the 400 copies 
struck be sold, the amount will barely cover the expenses incurred, 


not to mention the labour bestowed on the collection and arrange- 


ment of the materials during the last four years.” -In the preparation 
of this book, which Tudovici dedicated to Sir William Gregory, he 
had the. assistance of Richard Henricus, the “ Examiner” artist, 
who did the lithographic work, while his Fidus Achates, Donald de 
Zilva, was responsible for the painting, Copies of this work are 
now very scarce, , . 
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‘Ludoviei also brought ous a periodical called “The Ceylon 
Puck,” which he conducted on the tines of the London ‘ Punch.” 
Another of his publications was 2 pamphlet on “ Paddy Cultivation,” 
“and it is believed that he was engaged in writing a book on 
““ Batticaloa,” but whether this work ever made its appearance in 
‘ print we cannot say. Ludovici was a prolific writer, and the pages 
of the literary supplement to the “Ceylon Examiner” bear tésti- 
“mony to his versatility, his articles covering a wide range of subjects. 

Ludovici died in Colombo at the age of forty-nine and was buried 
“in the General Cemetery. 
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THE .PETITION-DRAWER* 


Some imaginative mind might fancy that I am about to write 
of that limbo where Petitions, Memorials, Representations, etc., 
undergo the incubatory process of consideration, while others 
might think I am about to descant on that useful appendage to a 
table, where papers, important or not, find repose. But both these 
notions would be wrong. The Petition-Drawer I mean is that 
individual who makes it his business to write out Petitions. He 
is generally found about thé purlieus of our Law Courts, seated at 
a small table in some corner of the outer-verandah, or in a stall of 
his own hard by. A Ohina inkstand, a few quills, and a few sheets 
of paper, are all the material with which he engages to fight the 
battles of his numerous Clients. In days of yore, before those of 
Caxton—he would have taken rank with the writers—not the 
Writers of the C.C.S..—but the honourable class of Scribes. In 
these degenerate days of ours, scarcely any rank and very little 
importance attaches to his profession. The Proctors and Gov- 
ernmént Clerks cut him at every turn, and he is just tolerated as 
an evil that they can’ well get rid of. Even his own Client rates 
his profession so low, that the remuneration he gets—in banking 


*Reprinted from the Literary Supplement to the “ Ceylon Examiner,” 
4 


